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INTRODUCTION 


‘ 


cle chief argument set forth in this pamphlet, 
while applied primarily to the interests of the people of our ten cotton 
states, has a national and even international application. Recent de- 
velopments—especially President Roosevelt's request for power to 
change tariff rates and the favorable attitude of the Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress toward this request—make it desirable to emphasize 
the international implications of my argument. 


The tariff move of the administration is directed away from the 
policy of economic nationalism. How far it will take the country 
ultimately toward a permanent policy of patient and persistent inter- 
national cooperation will depend, I think, on the extent that the Ameri- 
can people come to realize how necessary such a policy is to their 
welfare. In his tariff message, President Roosevelt said that it has 
become clear “‘that a full and permanent domestic recovery depends in 
part upon a revived and strengthened international trade and that 
American exports cannot be permanently increased without a corre- 
sponding increase in imports.” I do not know whether this is yet 
perfectly clear to a majority of the American people; and it is essential 
to the success of the policy which the President proposes to inaugurate 
that this policy and its implications shall be so clear that they will re- 
ceive whole-hearted support throughout the country. 


It will not be possible to maintain a consistent policy of international 
cooperation unless the American people fully realize the changed status 
of the United States among the nations. This changed status affects 
the population as a whole, and not merely those dependent on export 
commodities. Not only must the American people come to recognize 
that we shall not restore normal employment and again produce 
normal crops on a profitable basis until our export markets are re- 
gained, but they must understand also, as President Roosevelt points 
out, “that American exports cannot be permanently increased without 
a corresponding increase in imports.” 


Since this pamphlet was written, the Foreign Policy Association and 
the World Peace Foundation, acting jointly, have constituted a Com- 
mittee on Commercial Policy and that committee has framed a repott. 
Indeed, it completed its report before President Roosevelt asked Con- 
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gress for power to change tariff rates and, incidentally, it recom- 
mended that the President adopt this course. The committee is na- 
tional in its personnel. If it may be said to be sectional in any degree, 
it is certainly not Southern, for I am the only man on it from a cotton 
state, and the two members beside myself who hail from a region even 
bordering on the South are from St. Louis and Kansas City, respec- 
tively. A majority of the members of the committee are from the in- 
dustrial East. And yet the committee’s report declares that there must 
be a readjustment of the American economic structure so as to make 
possible the absorption of imports—that any effort to resume a one- 
way trade will mean further disorganization. It adds that the Ameri- 
can people must become import-minded as well as export-minded. 


, 


‘“The committee believes,’”’ says the report, ‘‘that the time has come to 
take a new view of our foreign trade policies. In the past, legislation 
governing our trade relations with other countries has been framed by 
the pull and haul of special industrial and sectional interests. The com- 
mittee believes that in the future each and every part of our commercial 
policy should be based upon a carefully formulated determination of the 
interests of the nation as a whole. This national interest, for example, 
demands a policy in foreign trade designed to bring about a more equi- 
table and stable relation between agriculture and industry at home. In 
the view of the committee, the national interest requires also that foreign 
markets should be sought for those branches of agriculture and manufac- 
ture which can and should produce in excess of domestic requirements. 
In order to receive payment for such exports and to raise our standard of 
living, tariff duties should be lowered upon those commodities which 
from the standpoint of the national interest may be more advantageously 
purchased abroad.” 


Unless foreign markets are sought and found for “those branches 
of agriculture and manufacture which can and should produce in ex- 
cess of domestic requirements,” a permanent displacement of labor in 
those branches of agriculture and manufacture will continue in- 
definitely. This means a permanent curtailment of the domestic mar- 
ket for all commodities, and a consequent further displacement of 
labor in branches of industry which do not export any of their prod- 
ucts. All this means also a reduced condition of employment in the 
service occupations and the professions. And so we have millions of 
unemployed or only partially employed who will never have full and 
profitable employment again, in factories, on farms, in service occu- 
pations, in professions, and the like, unless foreign markets are found 
for “those branches of agriculture and manufacture which can and 
should produce in excess of domestic requirements.” But, and this is 
the important point, “American exports cannot be permanently in- 
creased without a corresponding increase in imports.” 
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This is what the American people must learn. They must become 
import-minded as well as export-minded. Until they learn this, eco- 
nomic maladjustments involving millions of Americans in all sections 
of the country will continue. The task the administration is about to 
undertake in the matter of negotiating reciprocal trade agreements 
with other countries will be an exceedingly difficult one at best. I am 
afraid it will be almost a hopeless one unless the administration has 
behind it an awakened, intelligent and informed public opinion. The 
awakening and informing of such public opinion is the most essential 
work to be done in the immediate future. It is the most patriotic work 
which, at this time, confronts American leadership. 


PETER MOLYNEAUX 
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I 


Na twenty years ago, when I was a 
reporter on the Houston Post, it was my daily custom to call at the 
headquarters of the local charity organization in the hope of picking 
up some item of human interest. One day I found there a stranded 
farm-tenant family, consisting of a typical “poor white,” his wife, and 
four children. They had started from South Carolina and their des- 
tination was given vaguely as ‘“‘somewhere around Waco, Texas.” A 
few years before, a neighbor had moved to that region and had sent 
back a good account of the country, and now this tenant farmer and 
his family, without any idea of their friend’s precise address, had sold 
what little live stock and tools they had possessed in South Carolina 
and spent the proceeds on a train ride as far as Houston. They were 
completely destitute and had applied to the charity organization for 
food and for transportation to Waco. 


After hearing their story, the social worker in charge, feeling some 
degree of exasperation at such an instance of foolhardy rainbow-chas- 
ing, exclaimed: 


“What on earth made you do such a thing? To sell all you owned 
and leave a community where you were known and had friends and 
start for a place where you are not known and without even enough 
money to take you there! How did you expect to get there and how 
do you think you will support your family when you do get there?” 


“Well, sister,” blandly replied the man, undoubtedly in entire sin- 
cerity, “I ‘lowed the Lord would provide.” 


I could understand the point of view which impelled that social 
worker to wonder—under her breath, so to speak—how he had 
reached the conclusion that the Lord had delegated to the Houston 
organization the duty of doing the providing. But at the same time, 
I could not help feeling an interest in the point of view of the tenant 
farmer. Apparently he had done an exceedingly foolish thing. The 
pilgrimage upon which he had embarked was an altogether impractical 
undertaking. And yet the stubborn fact was that he had undertaken 
it, and no doubt for reasons which in his own judgment were sufficient- 
ly strong to justify his course. Plainly he was not repentant in any 
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degree, and the circumstance that the Houston organization did pro- 
vide him and his family with food, and did obtain for them the rail- 
road tickets to continue their journey toward their rather indefinite 
destination, seemed to validate his attitude. 


I have often wondered what became of that tenant farmer and his 
family. And yet I think I could make a reasonably accurate guess, 
based on averages, as to his subsequent career. One assumption that 
may be hazarded with practical safety is that if he has continued farm- 
ing during the past twenty years he has moved several times. It is an 
exceptional tenant farmer in the Cotton Belt who does not move 
every three or four years, and a large percentage of them move every 
one or two years. A study made by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1922 estimated that there was a change of occupancy of 
from 30 to 40 per cent of all farms in eight cotton states that year. In- 
asmuch as this estimate included those farms occupied by owners and 
farms and ranches on which no cotton was grown, it may be safely said 
that the percentage of cotton tenants and croppers moving was un- 
doubtedly from 40 to 50 per cent. Dr. Rupert B. Vance, from whose 
monumental work, Human Geography of the South, these figures are 
quoted, remarks that “having nothing to lose, tenants are easily led to 
move by a desire to secure better land or more agreeable landlords.” 
This is a common characteristic of white cotton tenants. The end of 
the rainbow is better land or a more agreeable landlord. Indeed, even 
the ultimate hope of some of them seems to be tinged with this con- 
ception, as witness the popular evangelical hymn of the rural South, 
“The Last Moving Day,” which joyfully exclaims: 


What a wonderful trip that will be! 

I am ready to go, 

Washed in Calvary’s white snow; 
That will be the last moving for me. 


Out of the background of the cotton economy, says Dr. Vance, “one 
may expect a high degree of mobility.” But, he adds, “the lack of 
ownership in house or farm encourages shiftlessness as well as mobility. 
Possessing by law no right in his tenancy and no claim for improve- 
meénts made, the cotton renter has acquired a shiftless attitude toward 
the place in which he lives. This is borne out by the common com- 
plaint by landlords of houses started on the road to ruin, fences torn 
down for firewood, and lands lacerated by erosion. With nothing to 
lose and all to gain, the tenant may adopt a policy verging on ex- 
ploitation and expropriation.” 
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I can not say that the Houston incident was the occasion which 
first brought to my attention the problem of the cotton tenant. But 
it illustrated so strikingly certain aspects of cotton tenantry that I 
think of it now as the beginning of my realization that the submerged 
population of the South, making up the body of cotton tenants and 
croppers, constitutes the major economic and social problem of the 
region. Today the farm tenants and croppers of the ten cotton states 
and their families comprise fully one-fourth of the population of 
those states and more than 23 per cent of the farm population of the 
United States. About 41 per cent of this tenant and cropper popula- 
tion is black; the remaining 59 per cent not only is white, but prac- 
tically all of it is of native white parentage. Less than one per cent of 
the entire population of these states is foreign born, and the total of 
foreign born and natives of foreign parentage together amounts to 
only 2.24 per cent of the population. And yet it is probable that no 
other similar proportion of the population of the United States lives 
so near to the level of bare subsistence, even in times of the greatest 
general prosperity, as do the great bulk of the cotton tenants and 
croppers, white and black. Not only is this true, but there is no other 
similar proportion of the population with so hopeless an outlook to- 
ward improvement of its economic condition. 


The presence of this submerged population in the cotton states is 
the most striking thing to be noted about their economic and social 
status. And its increase during the decade between 1920 and 1930, a 
period which is now facetiously referred to as the “new era” in the 
United States, marked a trend which, to say the least, was not encour- 
aging to those who are concerned about economic and social progress 
in the South. But this is only one aspect, though the most disturbing, 
of an economic and social set-up which thoughtful Southern leaders 
have long recognized to be greatly in need of radical revision. The 
world-wide depression which began four years ago, and the consequent 
collapse of the market for cotton, brought disaster to the entire South, 
both rural and urban, with the result that in the South as elsewhere 
men’s minds have been occupied wholly with the problems of “‘re- 
covery.” A return to the relative prosperity of the period which ended 
in 1929 would be regarded by most of us as the attainment of the 
almost unattainable. Quite naturally the problems which faced us 
during that period have been obscured. 


Today, however, throughout the United States there is talk, not only 
of recovery, but of economic and social reconstruction. In his first 
annual address to Congress, President Roosevelt declared the task 
ahead to be not merely that of continuing ‘‘the restoration of our 
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national well-being,” but also that of building “on the ruins of the 
past a new structure designed better to meet the present problems of 
modern civilization.” ‘Such a structure,” he said, ‘includes not only 
the relations of industry and agriculture and finance to each other, but 
also the effect which all of these three have on our individual citizens 
and on the whole people as a nation. Now that we are definitely in 
the process of recovery, lines have been drawn between those to whom 
this recovery means a return to old methods—and the number of 
these people is small—and those for whom recovery means a reform 
of many old methods, a permanent readjustment of many of our ways 
of thinking and therefore of many of our social and economic ar- 
rangements.”’ In view of this, it has occurred to me that if lines are 
being drawn in such fashion it is time to recur to the major problems 
of the South and to give consideration to them in relation to those 
of the nation. 


What does this proposal to build a new structure on the ruins of 
the past, this talk of a permanent readjustment of many of our social 
and economic arrangements, mean to the cotton South? This, I think, 
is a pertinent question, not merely from the standpoint of the in- 
terests of the South, but from that of the interests of ‘“‘the whole 
people as a nation.” It is especially pertinent in view of the circum- 
stance that some of the proposals seem to ignore the interests of the 
South altogether, and that certain advocates of one type of reconstruc- 
tion—that of a “self-contained” nation—have even suggested that the 
growing of cotton, the South’s major economic activity, is one of the 
industries which will “have to be sacrificed to this new conception of 
the public good.’’ Would such a “‘sacrifice” of the cotton-growing 
industry promote any kind of a conception of the public good in the 
South ? 


If there had been no collapse of the “new era,’ if the depression 
had not come upon us, even then the South would have faced a prob- 
lem of economic revision. Today, with the hope of recovery growing 
stronger and apparently nearing realization, and with proposals of 
economic and social reconstruction and readjustment in the country 
as a whole being seriously projected by persons in high places, the 
South again faces this problem squarely. How does this problem 
appear today? How is it affected by the proposals for national econ- 
omic and social reconstruction? What is the outlook of the cotton 
states under the “new order,’ the advent of which so many prophets 
are hailing ? 


I propose here to attempt to answer some of these questions. In 
order to do so with any hope of success, however, it will be necessary 
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to consider the status of the cotton states in relation to that of the 
rest of the country, especially during the period of “prosperity” which 
preceded the depression, and then to attempt an answer to the ques- 
tion of how that relative status came into being—of how the cotton 
South “got that way.’ In this manner it will be possible to obtain a 
better idea, I hope, of the outlook of the South under the new order. 
In any event, we should thus be enabled to evaluate the merits, from 
the standpoint of the people of the cotton states, of some of the courses 
which are being suggested. 


II 


The cotton states are ten in number: North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. They constitute 23.7 per cent of the land area 
of the United States and contain 22.2 per cent of the population. 
While 27.5 per cent of their population is black, and 63 per cent of 
the Negro population of the United States is within their borders, 
they have 25.6 per cent of the persons of native white parentage with- 
in the United States. According to a rough estimate based on an ex- 
amination of the census figures, about 80.5 per cent of the people of 
these states are living in the respective states in which they were born, 
and at least another 10 per cent migrated from some other cotton state 
to the states in which they reside. Nearly one-half of the natives of 
cotton states living in other sections of the country are Negroes. 


The population of these ten states, therefore, is highly integrated. 
Six of them are within the area that comprised the United States at 
the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, three of which 
were among the original thirteen States, and three are within the area 
of the Louisiana Purchase. In nine of them Anglo-American popula- 
tion has been settled, and cotton has been cultivated, for more than a 
century. A major percentage of the white population of all of them 
is descended from original settlers of the eastern half of the region. 
Since the Civil War there has been relatively little immigration into 
these states from other countries, or even from other sections of the 
United States. It is a striking fact that there are 445,000 more persons 
of native white parentage in the ten cotton states than there are in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and California to- 
gether, although this latter group of ten states contains 12,800,000 
more population than the cotton states. 
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More than 48 per cent of the people of the ten cotton states live on 
farms, and nearly 90 per cent live outside of cities of 100,000 or more. 
In the other thirty-eight states of the Union only 18 per cent of the 
people live on farms, and 34.3 per cent live in cities of 100,000 or 
more. In the ten cotton states 68.8 per cent of the population is 
designated as rural, which means that considerably less than one-third 
of the population lives in cities or towns of 2,500 or more; in the 
other thirty-eight states only 36.6 per cent of the population is rural. 


An estimate of the national wealth of the United States made by 
the Bureau of Census in 1922 showed only 12.5 per cent of it to be 
within the ten cotton states. An unofficial estimate by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 1930 gave them a slightly smaller 
percentage. Not even all of this may be properly called the wealth 
of the people of the cotton states, for a considerable percentage of it 
is owned by the people of other sections. The cotton states are still 
importers of capital, and the securities of their major industries, their 
railroads, their public utilities, their state and municipal governments 
are largely owned by residents of other sections of the country. In- 
deed, to a great extent this is true also of their real estate mortgages, 
including mortgages on urban office buildings, hotels, and the like, 
farm mortgages, and even mortgages on urban homes. However, let 
it be noted that with 22.2 per cent of the population and 23.7 per cent 
of the area of the United States, the cotton states represent only 12.5 
per cent of the total wealth of the country, whereas the other thirty- 
eight states, with 77.8 per cent of the population and 76.3 per cent of 
the area, represent 87.5 per cent of the wealth. The per capita wealth 
of the cotton states, according to the 1922 estimate, was $1,635, 
whereas that of the other thirty-eight states was $3,313, or more than 
twice that of the cotton states. 


Anticipating the comment that the large Negro population of the 
cotton states accounts for this situation, let it be noted at once that 
these states have 17.8 per cent of the white population of the United 
States in addition to their 7,500,000 Negroes. The total estimated 
wealth of the cotton states in 1922 was only $2,335 per capita of the 
white population, so that even if all the wealth of those states were 
assumed to be the property of the whites, which, of course, is an un- 
warranted assumption, the per capita would be far behind that of the 
other thirty-eight states. 


The large percentage of the population of the cotton states engaged 
in farming only partly accounts for their relatively low standing in 
wealth. The circumstance which accounts for it more than any other 
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is the extreme poverty of the farm population of the cotton states as 
compared with the farm population of the other thirty-eight states. 
The cotton states have 43.2 per cent of the farm population of the 
United States, but the value of farm lands and farm buildings in those 
states constitutes only 19.6 per cent of the total value of the farm 
lands and farm buildings of the United States! 


The status of the cotton states in the matter of income and pur- 
chasing power is similar to their status in the matter of wealth. A 
survey made by the Bureau of Census in 1929, for example, revealed 
that the retail sales in the ten cotton states, with 22.2 per cent of the 
population and 17.8 per cent of the white population, amounted to 
only 13.6 per cent of the retail sales of the United States. The per 
capita of retail sales in the cotton states was only $245.75 as com- 
pared with $444.08 in the other thirty-eight states. 


During the “new era’ of prosperity in the United States it was 
notorious that the farm population did not receive a proportionate 
share of the national income. But the farm population of the cotton 
states did not even receive a proportionate share of the farm income. 
With 43.2 per cent of the farm population of the United States, the 
cotton states received during the five-year period of 1924-28 only 27.3 
per cent of the total gross farm income of the United States, which 
included products consumed on farms, and not cash income alone. 
The gross farm income during this period amounted to an annual 
average of $242 per capita of the farm population in the ten cotton 
states, as compared with $493 per capita of the farm population in 
the other thirty-eight states. This, it should be noted, was during a 
period when the average farm price of cotton was seventeen cents a 
pound and the average annual crop of cotton was in excess of 15,000,- 
000 bales. Incidentally, in 1930, the first year of the depression, the 
gross farm income of the cotton states fell to 21.4 per cent of the 
total gross farm income of the country. It amounted to only $153 
per capita of the farm population. In the other thirty-eight states the 
gross farm income in 1930 amounted to $427 per capita of the farm 
population. In other words, in 1930 the per capita income of the 
farm population of the cotton states fell to a level more than 36 per 
cent below the annual average of the period 1924-28, while that of 
the other thirty-eight states was off less than 14 per cent from that 
average. This happened in the face of the fact that the average an- 
nual per capita income of the farm population of the cotton states 
during the period of 1924-28 was less than half that of the farm 
population of the other thirty-eight states. 
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But we are considering here the relative economic status of the 
cotton states during the period of prosperity. The figures given above 
with respect to the wealth and income of the farm population of those 
states are of great significance for the reason, as has already been 
pointed out, that more than 48 per cent of the people of those states 
live on farms. A considerable percentage of the rest of the popula- 
tion is engaged in economic activities directly related to and depend- 
ent upon the activities of the farm population. Only a relatively small 
percentage is engaged in manufacturing and in the extraction of min- 
erals. The so-called ‘‘mechanical workers,” those engaged in the 
building trades and the like, and the workers employed in transporta- 
tion, are obviously conditioned as to numbers and income by these 
three primary divisions of economic activity—farming, manufacturing, 
and the extraction of minerals. 


Only slightly more than 10 per cent of those gainfully employed in 
the cotton states consist of manufacturing workers, whereas in the 
other thirty-eight states manufacturing workers constitute nearly 28 
per cent of the gainfully employed. Moreover, the productivity and 
the income of the manufacturing workers of the cotton states are 
lower. In 1929 the ten cotton states had approximately 12 per cent of 
the manufacturing workers of the country, but they produced only 8.7 
per cent of the value added by manufacture and they received only 
8.6 per cent of the manufacturing wages of the country. 


Roughly, one person in twenty-five in the cotton states was em- 
ployed as a manufacturing worker in 1929, whereas in the other thirty- 
eight states the ratio was about one in twelve. However, there was a 
higher percentage of such workers in the eastern half of the Cotton 
Belt than in the western half. The ratios ranged from one in fifteen 
of the population in North Carolina to one in seventy-five in Okla- 
homa. Proceeding from east to west, there were sixteen persons to 
each manufacturing worker in South Carolina, eighteen in Georgia, 
twenty in Tennessee, twenty-two in Alabama, twenty-four in Louisiana, 
thirty-eight in Mississippi, forty-two in Arkansas, and forty-three in 
Texas. Four states—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Tennessee—have more than 56 per cent of the manufacturing workers 
of the cotton states, though they contain only 38 per cent of the popu- 
lation. However, more than 49 per cent of the people of these four 
states live on farms, and cotton and tobacco are their chief products. 


In the matter of the extraction of minerals it is necessary to separate 
Texas and Oklahoma from the other eight cotton states. While at 
the bottom of the list in the percentage of manufacturing workers, 
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these two states are preeminent in the extraction of minerals because 
of their immense production of petroleum. In 1929 the value of the 
mineral products of Texas and Oklahoma was $1,012,504,732, that 
of the other eight cotton states was only $243,122,837, and that of 
the other thirty-eight states was $4,631,672,385. 


Thus it will be seen that the value of the mineral products of 
Texas and Oklahoma constituted 88.6 per cent of that of the mineral 
products of the ten cotton states. Texas and Oklahoma produced 
$123.16 per capita in mineral products that year, the other eight cotton 
states produced $12.76 per capita, and the other thirty-eight states 
produced $48.50 per capita. It should be said, however, that the ex- 
traction of minerals employs directly not more than two per cent of 
the gainfully employed of Texas and Oklahoma, and a negligible per- 
centage of the gainfully employed of the other cotton states. But the 
petroleum industry affects employment in so many other lines, and 
provides so much income in the form of royalties, lease bonuses, and 
rentals, that its importance is considerable. The large mineral pro- 
duction of Texas and Oklahoma, if it is maintained through con- 
servation and orderly production, will vitally affect the economic 
future of these two states. But here again it should be noted that an 
immense population, amounting to 3,377,000 in 1930, or more than 
40 per cent of the total population, lives on farms in these two states 
and that their chief product is cotton. 


This survey of the economic set-up of the cotton states makes no 
pretense to being comprehensive and detailed. Its object is to give 
some idea of the basic position occupied by the farm population in 
that set-up, and I think it attains that object sufficiently for our pres- 
ent purpose. We may. now proceed to consider certain tendencies 
which operated during the decade of the ‘‘new era’ in relation to that 
population. 


The first thing to be noticed is that whereas the total population of 
the ten cotton states increased by 3,409,412 between 1920 and 1930, 
the total farm population of those states for the first time showed a 
decrease. The net decrease amounted to 190,710, which is not con- 
siderable in view of the circumstance that during the same period the 
farm population of the other thirty-eight states decreased by 979,209. 
The decrease in the ten cotton states was 1.42 per cent; that in the 
other thirty-eight states was 5.35 per cent. As a result the farm popu- 
lation of the cotton states, which was 42.2 per cent of the farm popu- 
lation of the United States in 1920, increased its relative proportion of 
the total and became 43.2 per cent. Nevertheless, the net decrease of 
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farm population during the decade has the significance of being the 
first such decrease in the history of those states. 


It is significant also in that it was accompanied by an increase of 
189,814 in the number of farms operated by “‘croppers.’”” A cropper 
it should be said, is an absolutely propertyless farmer. He is a farmer 
who not only owns no land, but who owns no tools and no work 
stock. He cultivates the land of a landlord, who provides him with 
tools, work stock, and seed, usually with rations for himself and 
family, and with a shack for shelter. He seldom sees any money, is 
constantly in debt, and he and his family, frequently including the 
wife and all the children able to do anything at all, work for little 
more than the rations provided by the landlord or the landlord’s 
credit. In 1930 there were 729,200 cropper families in the cotton 
states, an increase of more than 35 per cent over the 1920 total. Of 
these 338,800 were white, and 390,400 were Negro families. ‘To- 
gether they represent about 3,650,000 men, women, and children, the 
increase during the decade of the “new era’ constituting nearly one 
million. 


The increase in the number of croppers was distributed among all 
the cotton states, and for the first time there was also a decrease in 
the number of owner-operated farms in all of these states. This last 
fact is significant. Prior to the decade of the “new era,” while there 
was a steady increase in the number and the percentage of farms 
operated by tenants and croppers in all of the cotton states, there had 
also been a steady increase of owner-operated farms in all of them. 
But during the decade from 1920 to 1930, owner-operated farms de- 
creased in every cotton state, the total falling-off being 107,372. In- 
deed, in five of the cotton states there was even a decline in the num- 
ber of share-tenant farms. 


This means that during the ten years of “unprecedented national 
prosperity,” farmers in the cotton states were losing their farms and 
moving down into the class of share tenants and even of croppers, and 
share tenants were losing their live stock and tools, and moving down 
into the class of croppers or joining the army of the unemployed 
Writing of the United States as a whole in the Department of Agrti- 
culture’s Yearbook of Agriculture (1932), O. M. Johnson of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics refers chiefly to the cotton states 
when he says: “Although the percentage of tenancy has increased in 
every decade since statistics were first gathered, this is the first time 
that the number of tenant-operated farms increased while the number 
of all farms decreased. There were about 160,000 fewer farms in the 
United States in 1930 than in 1920, and over 200,000 more tenants. 
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It is of especial significance that this increase is composed mostly of 
croppers who do not even own work stock.” And to this he adds: 
“The number of Negro tenants in the cotton states decreased about 
2,000 between 1920 and 1930, while white tenants increased about 
200,000.” 


There was some shifting from the farm to the factory, to be sure, 
but the decline of ownership and the increase of cropping, together 
with the movement of Negroes out of the cotton states, is much more 
significant. This latter influence resulted in an increase of the per- 
centage of whites among the croppers, bringing almost into sight the 
time when a majority of the croppers will be white, as have been a 
majority of the share-tenants for many years. Indeed, taking share- 
tenants and croppers together, the white families now constitute a 
large majority, there being 823,800 of them to 586,300 Negro families. 
It should be noted in this connection that the Negro population in the 
cotton states increased only from 7,184,375 in 1920 to 7,497,602 in 
1930, a gain of only 312,227, or 4.3 per cent, while the Negro popula- 
tion of the other thirty-eight states increased from 3,277,756 in 1920 
to 4,393,541 in 1930, a gain of 1,115,785, or 34 per cent. This clearly 
indicates a considerable migration of Negroes from the cotton states 
during the period. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the dominant process in 
operation in the cotton states during the decade from 1920 to 1930 
was one of progressive impoverishment of the farm population, es- 
pecially the white farm population. This process was not due to ex- 
ploitation and oppression by an owning class in those states, however. 
One needs only to glance again at the figures on wealth and income 
already quoted to dismiss any such idea. The economic set-up of the 
cotton states was proving unprofitable for landowner and tenant alike, 
even at the very height of the prosperity of the new era. And, as I 
have said, the need of revision of that set-up was widely recognized 
long before the depression brought about general prostration. 


It was not merely a materialistic or economic point of view which 
compelled recognition of the need of such revision. The relative 
economic poverty of the South naturally has social, cultural, and other 
consequences. As Dr. Vance has pointed out, “‘the statistical indices 
of wealth, education, cultural achievement, health, law and order re- 
duced to a per capita basis combine in every instance to give the 
Southern states the lowest rankings in the Union.” Some of the social 
and cultural problems of the cotton states—education, for instance— 
would be difficult enough without the added complication of economic 
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poverty. As an example it is necessary to cite only the circumstance 
that these states have a relatively larger number of children to educate 
and to bring successfully to maturity, and a relatively smaller adult 
population to do the job. The last census showed that 34.6 per cent 
of the population of the cotton states is made up of children under 
fifteen years of age, as compared with 28.9 per cent in the other thirty- 
eight states. Only 19.5 per cent of all persons over twenty-one years 
old in the United States live in the cotton states, and they have the 
duty of rearing and educating 26.1 per cent of all the children under 
fifteen in the United States. The other thirty-eight states, on the other 
hand, have 80.5 per cent of all persons over twenty-one, and only 73.9 
per cent of the children under fifteen. With proportionate wealth and 
income the task of the cotton states in this instance would be more 
difficult than that of the other states. Their relative economic poverty 
complicates it beyond measure. And this situation may be taken as 
representative of many aspects of the social and economic status of the 
cotton states in relation to the rest of the country. 


Ill 


How did this relative status of the cotton South come into being? 
How did the cotton South get this way? I raise these questions in no 
flippant spirit, but because I think that in the answer to them is to be 
found the key to the problem of improving the relative economic and 
social status of the people of the cotton South. It will not be possible 
to do more than suggest the answer here, but even to do that, I think, 
will help to indicate clearly the direction in which we must move to- 
ward improvement. 


At the outset let me say that the fundamental cause of the relative 
economic inferiority of the cotton states is not, directly or indirectly, 
any congenital inefficiency of their people. It is not the climate, or 
malaria, or hookworm, or pellagra, or anything of that kind. Some 
of these present real problems, but solution of these problems would 
be comparatively easy if the fundamental cause were removed. The 
fundamental cause may be stated in a sentence as follows: For over a 
century more than half of the people of the cotton states have de- 
pended for a living, either directly or indirectly, on the production of 
export commodities, chiefly cotton, and have sold their products at a 
world price-level, while residing in a high-tariff country in which a 
relatively high domestic price-level has been artificially maintained. 
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This is not the whole story, to be sure, but it is fundamental. For the 
moment I state it merely as a fact, without argument. As I proceed 
I shall note other factors which have contributed to the South’s econ- 
omic inferiority. But even if none of those factors had been present, 
these two circumstances, (1) that the production of cotton for export 
has been the chief business of the people of the South for more than 
a hundred years, and (2) that during practically all that time the 
United States has maintained a high-tariff policy, would have resulted 
in a condition of relative economic inferiority for the people of the 
South. 


The leaders of the Old South were right when they concluded, more 
than a century ago, that the high-tariff policy meant the ruin of the 
cotton states. When sixty-four of the sixty-seven representatives of 
the Southern states then in Congress voted against the tariff of 1824, 
and all but two Southern Senators did likewise, they acted in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the measure was “utterly destructive’ of the 
South’s interests. It is well-nigh forgotten today, but the first talk of 
secession in the South, the first proposal by a Southerner that the time 
had come to ‘‘calculate the value of the Union,’ was occasioned by a 
realization that the high-tariff policy, which the Federal Congress had 
forced upon the South, condemned the cotton states to economic de- 
cline and perpetual economic inferiority; and this happened more than 
thirty years before the Civil War. It is not remarkable that during the 
more than one hundred years that have elapsed since then the people 
of the South have stubbornly opposed that policy, in spite of repeated 
demonstrations of the apparent futility of such opposition. On the 
contrary, it would have been remarkable had they not maintained such 
Opposition, for throughout the years the high-tariff policy of the 
United States has continued to be “utterly destructive” of the South’s 
interests, and, in the words of Robert Y. Hayne, spoken in reply to 
Webster, “has spread ruin and desolation through the land, and pros- 
trated our hopes in the dust.” 


It might be said, and with some degree of truth, that this is but an- 
other way of asserting that the South’s plight is the consequence of its 
fanatical adherence to an economic program which gives first place to 
the production of export cotton. An adequate reply to this would be 
that the South has had practically no choice in the matter. The ques- 
tion, raised by Dr. Vance in a book published in 1932, ““What cash 
crop can the South find to substitute for its native cotton?’, has been 
asked and has remained unanswered through all the years, and is un- 
answered and unanswerable today. But this is only half the reply to 
the objection that the South’s allegiance to cotton is responsible for 
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its economic and social inferiority. The other half, that the high-tariff 
policy of the United States has been responsible for it, is quite as valid, 
even though it be admitted that hope for change of this policy is 
equally futile. 


However, as I have said, this is not the whole story. Other factors 
have contributed to the economic and social backwardness of the 
people of the cotton states, and a consideration of some of these, even 
in a cursory way, ought to help us in our quest. Chief among them, 
it seems to me, are those elements in the South’s economic history 
which had their origin in slavery and in the system of which slavery 
was the center. The most obvious heritage of that system is the Negro 
himself. What is not so obvious is that the so-called “poor white’ is 
also the heritage of that system. And these two, the Negro and the 
“poor white,” remain today the human elements in an economic and 
social set-up which was developed naturally, almost inevitably, from 
that system. But the most characteristic thing about the cotton South’s 
economy today which likens it to the economy of the Old South has 
nothing necessarily to do with slavery. I mean its colonial character. 
Its central activity is still and ever has been the production of raw 
materials for foreign export. 


It has become a truism among writers on the economic history of 
the South that it was the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 that 
perpetuated slavery. Whether this view is justified or not is now a 
more or less academic question. But the invention of the cotton gin 
did much else. It gave the world a new cheap fiber, and as the demand 
for this fiber increased with the improvement of machinery for spin- 
ning and weaving it into fabrics to clothe mankind, the South rapidly 
attained ascendency as its chief producer, an ascenccncy it has main- 
tained to this day. In 1929 the world produced approximately 23,737 
million pounds of the eight major fibers now in use—cotton, jute, 
wool, rayon, silk, hemp, flax, and manila hemp. Of this enormous 
total, which had to be sufficient to supply the needs of the nearly two 
billions of people on the earth, 52.6 per cent was cotton, and 56.5 per 
cent of this cotton was produced in the South. The total production 
of the eight fibers was about 13 pounds per capita of the world’s 
population. The production of cotton alone was about seven pounds 
per capita of the world’s population, and of this the South provided 
about four pounds. Incidentally, the per capita consumption of cotton 
in the United States is about 25 pounds annually, and there was left 
for the rest of the world of the 1929 crop, after deducting American 
requirements, less than six pounds per capita, of which a little more 
than two pounds was provided by the South. From all of which it 
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will be seen that the other nations of the world depend upon the South 
for more than 40 per cent of their leading fiber. 


From the very first the South produced cotton primarily for export, 
chiefly to England. The export demand seemed almost limitless. If 
we take 1820, when about 80 per cent of the crop was exported, as a 
starting point, we find that the exports doubled in seven years, tripled 
in sixteen years, quadrupled in eighteen years, were ten times the 1820 
total in 1856, and were nearly fourteen times the 1820 total in 1860. 
More than 81 per cent of all the cotton produced in the South prior 
to the Civil War was exported, and cotton constituted more than 57 
per cent of the total exports of the United States in 1860. It is no 
wonder that the South became completely absorbed in the production 
of cotton and in the export market for cotton. Money flowed into the 
cotton states from Europe, but it quickly flowed out again—to the 
North and East for manufactured goods, to the border states for live 
stock and for slaves, and even to the West for grain. Very little net 
capital was left within the cotton states, except in the form of slaves, 
and slaves, be it noted, were really labor and population instead of 
capital. It is elemental economics today that the relation of the capital 
supply to the population of an area is a good gauge of the standard 
of living, but the cotton states from the first exchanged their capital 
for population, so to speak, in the form of slaves. The bulk of their 
income, however, went for manufactured goods, purchased from the 
North and East at tariff prices, while their cotton went to Europe and 
to the North and East at world prices. It is said that the hay alone 
which the cotton states imported from the North and East each year 
paid in full for all the cotton and other products the North and East 
bought from the South. 


The conventional picture of the ante-bellum South is that of an 
aristocratic owning class of whites supported in idleness by a Negro 
slave class. This picture is entirely erroneous in one important par- 
ticular, if in no other. It leaves out of account the bulk of the white 
population of the South. The slaveholding class did not constitute 
more than 30 per cent of the white population. In 1850, for example, 
the Census Bureau enumerated only 347,525 slaveholders in the entire 
South, including even every individual who only hired one slave from 
its owner. More than half the total number, or 174,503, held less 
than five slaves, and less than 11 per cent of the total held more than 
twenty slaves. If we assume each slaveholder to have been the head 
of a family and the average of such families to have consisted of five 
persons, the total number of persons comprising the slaveholding 
class in 1850 would be 1,737,625. Whatever else may be said of this 
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estimate, it is certainly not too low. Well, the total white population 
of the slave states in 1850 was 6,164,447, according to the census of 
that year, so there were 4,426,822 white persons in the slave states, or 
neatly 72 per cent of the total white population, who neither owned 
nor hired a single slave. And yet the leading products of the South, 
particularly cotton, were produced almost entirely by slaves, the best 
lands were cultivated by slaves, and the bulk of the capital and man- 
aging ability was devoted to enterprises in which slave labor was used 
exclusively. The whites who owned no slaves, except for a small per- 
centage, engaged in trade and commerce and in the professions, were 
entirely outside of the South’s dominant economic system. 


What did these non-slaveholding whites do for a living? Most of 
them, of course, were farmers. Some of them attempted to raise cot- 
ton in competition with slave labor and planter capital, but from all 
accounts it was a most unprofitable undertaking. It is certain that a 
very large percentage of them eked out a bare subsistence and lived 
generally at a very low standard. The term “poor white’ has come 
to have a technical meaning among students of the economic and social 
history of the South, and though I was born in the South of Southern- 
born parents, and though I have lived all my life in the South and 
have given some study to the South’s history and its peculiar social 
and economic problems, I must confess that I am never sure what most 
of these students mean by “poor white.”” But technical phrases aside, 
it is certain that most of the white people of the South, both before 
the Civil War and since, have been very poor. And it is quite as 
certain that a very large percentage of the non-slaveholding whites of 
the cotton states, say from 1800 to 1860, lived at a standard much 
lower than most of the Negro slaves. 


There is a passage from M. Tarver’s Domestic Manufacturers in 
the South and West which is frequently quoted, and which is included 
among many similar quotations in Helper’s Impending Crisis in the 
South, published in 1857, describing the condition of the non-slave- 
holding whites. It will bear quotation again: 


The non-slaveholders possess, generally, but very small means, and 
the land which they possess is almost universally poor, and so sterile 
that a scanty subsistence is all that can be derived from its cultiva- 
tion; and the more fertile soil, being in possession of the slaveholders, 

‘must ever remain out of the power of those who have none. This state 
of things is a great drawback, and bears heavily upon and depresses 
the moral energies of the poorer classes. The acquisition of a respect- 
able position in the scale of wealth appears so difficult, that they de- 
cline the hopeless pursuit, and many of them settle down into habits 
of idleness, and become the almost passive subjects of all its conse- 
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quences. And I lament to say that I have observed of late years that 
an evident deterioration is taking place in this part of the population, 
the younger portion being less educated, less industrious, and in every 
point of view less respectable than their ancestors. 


James H. Hammond of South Carolina, who served that state both 
as Governor and as United States Senator, estimated that about one- 
fourth of the non-slaveholding whites within its borders were with- 
out employment sufficient to provide them “‘such a support as every 
white person is, and feels himself entitled to,” and William Gregg 
put the figure much higher. “Any man who is an observer of things,” 
said Gregg in 1851, “could hardly pass through our country without 
being struck with the fact that all the capital, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence is employed in directing slave labor; and the consequence is 
that a large portion of our poor white people are wholly neglected, 
and are suffered to while away an existence in a state but one step in 
advance of the Indian in the forest.” 


The system of employing slave labor in the production of raw ma- 
terials for export left no room for white labor. The men of “‘capital, 
enterprise, and intelligence” had no economic interest in the sub- 
merged population. They were not interested in what the great mass 
of the white population bought or sold, and consequently there was 
no compelling economic reason to impel them to develop ways to put 
it to work or to increase its purchasing power. A ruling class that 
bought all its manufactured products from the North and East, and 
even some of its provisions from the West, stood in no compelling 
need of buying anything from its own submerged white population. 
And inasmuch as it sold the bulk of its own products across the sea, 
it could feel no compelling need of selling anything to anybody at 
home. As I have said, the greater part of this white population was 
entirely outside the economic system of the South. It simply didn’t 
belong. The most damning indictment of this system that could be 
made, it seems to me, was the unconscious one provided by the spec- 
tacle of the Southern Commercial Congress seriously debating for three 
or four years the proposal to demand the resumption of the importa- 
tion of Negro slaves from Africa, and finally adopting a resolution in 
favor of it at Vicksburg in 1859, when there was enough white labor 
in the cotton states at the time to produce every pound of cotton that 
the world would buy at a profitable price. 


The Civil War destroyed this system and prostrated the South. 
After that conflict, when the South turned again to the production 
of cotton for export, the problem was universally adjudged to be that 
of working out a system that would put the Negro back to work with- 
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out paying him cash wages. Also the submerged white population 
now came forward as a serious competitor of the Negro in the produc- 
tion of cotton. The white owner-operator of the small cotton farm 
became a more important factor, and when the new system got under 
way (the cropper and share-tenant system with the crop lien as its 
foundation), the whites enlisted under it in increasing numbers. 


Dr. Vance gives a graphic description in his Human Geography of 
the South of “how the plantation, staggered by the shock of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, after a brief hiatus reorganized its labor into a ten- 
ancy and share cropping system.” 


A stricken upper class [he writes} possessing nothing but lands met 
a servile population possessed of nothing but the labor of its hands. 
In what must have been an era of primitive barter, a system was ar- 
rived at whereby labor was secured without money wages and land 
without money rent. Up and down the Cotton Belt southern states 
after 1865 vied with one another in passing crop lien laws. Accepted 
as the temporary salvation of a wrecked economic structure, the system 
has increasingly set the mode for southern agriculture. Under the 
crop lien system the unpropertied farmer mortgages his ungrown crop 
for the supplies necessary to grow it. He also pledges a portion, 
third, fourth, or half of his crop, for use of the land. The most 
outstanding commentary one can make on the South is to point out 
the fact that from that day to this the percentage of those who must 
secure this year’s livelihood by crop liens has steadily increased. Many 
of the enfeebled aristocracy saw their once proud acres go on the block 
for ridiculously low prices; but the hopes for the rise of a vigorous 
yeomantry to take their places never materialized. The crop lien system 
was developed to readjust the Negro to cotton production in terms 
more fitting to modern economy than slavery. Its success was so great 
as to be disastrous. Congregated on its original fringes, the unprop- 
ertied poor white farmers poured into the new scheme and helped 
to make temporary expediency a permanent arrangement. Southern 
states which possessed a rate of 30 per cent tenancy in 1880 now 
rank over 50 per cent, while long since the whites have come to 
produce the majority of the crop. The census of 1900 showed that 
of all farmers to whom cotton offered the chief source of income 
67.7 per cent were tenants. In 1910, although Negro farmers culti- 
vated 52 per cent of the total cotton acreage, the white farmers pro- 
duced 67 per cent of the total crop. In ten chief cotton states in 
1920, 55 out of every hundred farmers were tenants; and, out of 
every hundred tenants, 21 were cash renters, 37 were croppers, and 
'42 were share tenants. By 1925, 57.7 per cent of the farmers were 
tenants. The number of cash tenants among the renters had fallen to 
11.2 per cent, while the croppers had risen to 48.7 per cent. In 1930 
the percentage of tenancy for these states was 61.5. Out of every 
100 tenants there were 45 croppers, 42.3 share and other tenants, and 
12.7 cash renters. 
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Two well-defined trends are to be noted in all this: The constant 
increase of the percentage of whites among the producers of cotton 
and the constant increase of tenancy and of cropping. The normal 
crop of cotton in the south today is three times as great as the normal 
crop just before the Civil War, and yet the number of Negroes en- 
gaged in the growing of cotton is probably not more than 50 per 
cent greater. Practically all of the cotton produced before the Civil 
War was produced by slaves, and the slave population was almost 
entirely engaged in agriculture. A much larger percentage of the 
Negro farm population of the cotton states is engaged today than 
before the Civil War in the production of crops other than cotton. 
And yet the Negro farm population of the ten cotton states in 1930 
was only 50.6 per cent greater than the total slave population of the 
nine of those states which existed in 1860. In this connection it is 
significant that the total Negro population of Georgia declined 135,- 
140 between 1920 and 1930, and that of South Carolina declined 
71,038. Fifty years ago seventy farmers of every one hundred, white 
and black, in the cotton states cultivated their own land. Today not 
more than twenty-nine out of every one hundred cultivate their own 


land. 


All of this has happened during a period of expansion in the grow- 
ing of cotton, with new land being placed under cultivation for the 
first time practically every year. But it has not been accompanied by 
the enrichment of an owning class. This is something which is fre- 
quently overlooked by writers on the tenant system in the South, and 
it is important. To prove this it is necessary only to point out that the 
cotton states, with 22.2 per cent of the total population and 17.8 per 
cent of the white population, pay only about 6 per cent of the Federal 
Government's total receipts from income taxes, individual and cor- 
porate, in the most prosperous years. The circumstance, already cited, 
that with 43.2 per cent of the farm population of the United States, 
the cotton states received only 27.3 per cent of the gross farm income 
during the period of 1924-28, and the further fact that the value of 
farm lands and farm buildings in those states constitute only 19.6 per 
cent of the total value of farm lands and farm buildings in the United 
States, likewise provide convincing evidence of it. 


The plain truth is that the cotton states, taken as a whole, are poor 
in comparison with the rest of the country, and far from the tenant 
and crop lien system being the cause of this, there is much evidence 
that the precise opposite is the case. It is because the cotton states 
have continued to buy most of their manufactured goods from the 
North and East, while devoting their own energies to the production 
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of export commodities, and because the ultimate returns from their 
products are measured in terms of a domestic price level, maintained 
by a high tariff system, while the prices of their products are adjusted 
to a world price level, that the South’s poverty has persisted, and it is 
that poverty in turn which has prevented the checking in any degree 
of the progressive impoverishment of the mass of cotton farmers. 


Be this as it may, the condition itself is undeniable. And it was this 
condition in all of its aspects that Southern leaders were beginning to 
consider, and even to tackle, when the depression prostrated the world. 
It is no part of my purpose here to discuss in any detail the measures 
which were being suggested, and even to some extent being taken, to 
remedy this condition. I am frank to say that I know of no magic 
method, no doctrinaire program, by which the manifold problems in- 
volved might be solved. We of the South are still in a period when 
intensive and competent study of those problems is the immediate 
need, and the working-out of a program and the development of the 
will to apply it are the proper objectives. I may say, in passing, that I 
think all this must be done in the South and by Southern men if it is 
to be done at all. I have great faith in the new movement of “region- 
alism,’’ and I believe that ‘‘in spite of its tragic history, the mold in 
which the South is to be fashioned is only now being laid.” 


But the South is still an integral part of the United States. The 
verdict of Appomattox still stands. And the President of the United 
States has declared that we are about to undertake the building “on 
th: ruins of the past” of “‘a new structure designed better to meet the 
present problems of modern civilization.’’ That structure, he says, 
“includes not only the relations of industry and agriculture and finance 
to each other, but also the effect which all of these three have on our 
individual citizens and on the whole people as a nation.” There must 
be, he says, ‘‘a permanent readjustment of many of our social and 
economic arrangements.’ Expressed in such general terms, all of this 
may be said to apply to the cotton states. But what will it mean to 
the cotton states, embodied in concrete national measures? What will 
be the outlook for the solution of the South’s peculiar problems under 
the new order? 


IV 


As a general statement, it can be said with substantial truth that 
the outlook for the cotton states will be determined very largely by 
whether the United States follows a policy of international economic 
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cooperation, on the one hand, or a policy of narrow economic nation- 
alism on the other. 


It is a striking fact that a Congress which is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic has held one extraordinary session and, at this writing, is in the 
midst of a regular session, without any move being made to revise the 
tariff. The Democratic platform on which President Roosevelt was 
elected declared its condemnation of “the Hawley-Smoot tariff law, 
the prohibitive rates of which have resulted in retaliatory action by 
more than forty countries, created international economic hostilities, 
destroyed international trade, driven our factories into foreign coun- 
tries, robbed the American farmer of his foreign markets and in- 
creased his cost of production.” On the other hand, it declared its 
advocacy of ‘‘a competitive tariff for revenue, with a fact-finding tariff 
commission free from executive interference, reciprocal tariff agree- 
ments with other nations, and an international economic conference 
to restore international trade and facilitate exchange.” 


Without raising the question of whether any other course could 
have been followed in all the circumstances, I think it is very signifi- 
cant that the much-denounced Hawley-Smoot tariff law has been left 
undisturbed on the statute books during the whole year of feverish 
legislative activity and unprecedented change under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, that the attempt to hold an international economic con- 
ference was rendered futile because of domestic policies of the United 
States which had developed in the meantime, and that the only im- 
portant tariff legislation enacted at all has been the provision of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, giving the President the power 
practically to declare embargoes in protection of code industries 
against foreign competition. All this, I say, is very significant. 


To be sure, the American Secretary of State has announced a new 
policy with respect to the ‘‘most-favored-nation” clause in commercial 
treaties, and a new Federal agency has been created which has for its 
object the promotion of American export trade through the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal treaties. These are signs warranting a hopeful at- 
titude. But they do not modify in any degree the great significance of 
the attitude of the Democratic Congress on this matter of the tariff. 
The only important tariff measure it has enacted—the clause in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act—provides all the legislation needed 
for the setting up of machinery to carry into effect a policy of narrow 
economic nationalism. For that clause provides that in certain circum- 
stances, in which ‘‘the decision of the President as to facts shall be 
conclusive,” the President may direct that articles competing with the 
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products of any code industry “shall be permitted entry into the 
United States only upon such terms and conditions and subject to the 
payment of such fees and to such limitations in the total quantity 
which may be imported (in the course of any specified period or 
periods) as he shall find it necessary to prescribe in order that the 
entry thereof shall not render or tend to render ineffective any code 
or agreement” made under the law. It also provides that the President 
“may forbid the importation of such article or articles unless the 
importer shall have first obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury 
a license pursuant to such regulations as the President may prescribe.” 


The attitude of Congress grows out of a belief or prejudice—call 
it what you will—that the United States need not concern itself at all 
about the economic status of other nations, even though they be cus- 
tomers, so to speak, for American goods; that, if need be, the Ameri- 
can people can prosper without export trade; that if the other nations 
cannot buy our goods unless we buy theirs in corresponding quantities, 
then we shall have to get along without their trade. Some such view 
as this is at the bottom of the attitude of Congress, taken as a whole. 


This attitude must, of course, reflect a similar attitude on the part 
of a large percentage of the people. And in view of this, as I say, 
the question of whether the United States is to become more narrowly 
nationalistic in its economic relations with the rest of the world is not 
merely academic. I use the phrase “more narrowly nationalistic’ ad- 
visedly, because the policy of the United States has been largely na- 
tionalistic in this respect for over a century, and is today decidedly so. 
The real question is whether the United States is to move in the 
opposite direction in the future, whether the “settled policy” of the 
United States is to be progressively modified in the direction of greater 
cooperation with the rest of the world in an effort to establish freer 
and greater international commerce. 


The answer to that question will determine whether the process of 
revising the economic set-up of the South is to be an orderly progress 
toward continued improvement or a groping and almost futile attempt 
to work out satisfactory adjustments in the midst of violent economic 
and social dislocation. The economic and social problems of the South 
are becoming better understood; a more competent technique is being 
applied to the study of them, and abler and better informed leadership 
is appearing. But the national and international backgrounds against 
which those problems must be seen, and in relation to which they must 
be solved, have changed and are changing radically. 
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From an importer of capital, the United States has become an ex- 
porter of capital; from an importer of labor, it has become an exporter 
of labor, and must become increasingly such if the apostles of national 
self-sufficiency have their way; from a debtor nation, shipping great 
quantities of goods abroad each year in settlement of payments on 
debt accounts, it has become a creditor nation, but apparently it is not 
yet willing to receive shipments of goods from its debtors in settlement 
of annual payments on debt accounts. Instead of seeking to adjust 
itself to all this, the United States thus far has attempted to continue 
in its ‘‘settled policy,” and since the World War it has put up ever 
higher barriers against the goods of other nations. One result of this 
has been the dislocation of the trade of the world in a way and to an 
extent that have contributed very materially to the international col- 
lapse we have come to know as the world depression. If this policy 
is persisted in (and this is the whole burden of what I have to say 
here), then the economic and social problems of the South will be- 
come so aggravated as almost to be placed beyond satisfactory solution. 


I think it is inevitable that the United States, in the near future, will 
begin to have unfavorable trade balances. I mean that we are head- 
ing toward a time when the annual commodity imports of the United 
States will exceed its exports. It will make a great difference to the 
people of the United States as a whole, but especially to the people of 
the cotton states, how this status is attained: whether it is attained, 
on the one hand, through an expansion of imports, or, on the other, 
through a limiting of exports. Because of the percentage of imports 
which must be applied henceforth to debt accounts, the high-tariff 
policy must have the effect of limiting exports and thus attaining a 
balance by limiting the total volume of international trade. A con- 
trary policy would expand imports and thus attain a balance by ex- 
panding the total volume of international trade. I think there is little 
question as to which of these two policies would result in the greater 
and more widespread and lasting prosperity for the people of the 
United States as a whole, and that there is no question whatever as to 
which would be the better policy from the standpoint of the interests 
of the cotton states. A continuance of the high-tariff policy in the 
circumstances, it seems to me, would sound the knell of all of the 
hopes of the leaders of the cotton South for any very material progress 
in the near future toward solution of its manifold economic and social 
problems. 


This would be true even if the interests of the other sections of the 
United States required a continuance of the high-tariff policy. There 
is a familiar line of argument which contends that, even though the 
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high-tariff policy be injurious to the South, that region should not 
place sectional interests above the national welfare, that it is the gen- 
eral good of the country which should be sought. To say today that 
the national welfare requires the maintenance of the high-tariff policy 
is equivalent to saying that the national welfare requires the irrepar- 
able submersion, economically and socially, of the greater part of the 
population of a whole region of the country. If this were true, would 
it not be in order to question the validity and desirability of a kind of 
national welfare which could be maintained only at such a price? I 
think so. But, in any event, the stubborn fact must be faced that, re- 
gardless of its effect upon the country as a whole, a continuance of the 
high-tariff policy must henceforth be more injurious to the cotton South 
than it has ever been in the past. 


But do the interests of the other sections of the country require a 
continuance of the high-tariff policy? Does the national welfare de- 
mand it? I think not. On the contrary, I think that the interests of 
the country as a whole and the national welfare require that the United 
States shall abandon the policy of economic nationalism and henceforth 
follow a policy of patient and persistent international cooperation. 


It is no part of my purpose to set forth at any great length the rea- 
sons which impel me to the belief that a policy of international co- 
operation is essential to the national welfare. I am concerned chiefly 
to point out the effect of a contrary policy on the economic and social 
problems of the South. However, the national aspect of this question 
should at least be indicated, and a sketchy account of the effect of the 
high-tariff policy on the country as a whole in the past, of the present 
status of the problem, and of the outlook for the future should do 
this sufficiently. The decision in favor of a high-tariff policy which 
the nation made in the early years of the nineteenth century was a sec- 
tional decision. I am not disposed to dispute the contention that any 
decision that might have been made in all the circumstances at that 
time must necessarily have been sectional. Indeed, from one point of 
view, the course of events under the high-tariff policy may be pictured 
convincingly as the course of national development. But that the 
policy undoubtedly favored the rapid industrial development of the 
section of the country north of the Potomac which lies along the North 
Atlantic coast and the Great Lakes is easily demonstrable. 


It has been said that the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States created the greatest home market in history. Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Hayne might debate to the very limit the question of whether that 
event created a nation or not, without convincing each other, but there 
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can be no question that it created a nation in economics. It gave the 
Federal Government the power to coin money and fix the value there- 
of and the exclusive control over interstate and foreign commerce. It 
thus ordained that everywhere within the borders of the United States 
the same currency should be legal tender and that no trade barriers 
should check the flow of commerce. And this created a home market 
which, with the expansion of the United States to the Pacific, devel- 
oped into the greatest in history. 


The South was not primarily concerned with this market. It prob- 
ably had little choice in the matter, but it turned its back on this 
market. The North and East, on the other hand, set about the task 
of providing this market with manufactured goods. At the outset it 
had no competition at this task except foreign competition. The 
South, as has been seen, was occupied in providing raw materials for 
rapidly developing industry in Europe, and in the West the pioneers 
of an ever-advancing frontier were too busy settling a wilderness to 
give attention to manufacturing. Both of these regions were con- 
sumers and not producers of manufactured goods; they were part of 
an expanding market. Nothing was needed to reserve this market 
exclusively for the North and East except the exclusion of the foreign 
manufacturer from it. It was this situation that gave birth to the 
high-tariff policy and that made it in time the “settled policy” of the 
nation. 


There has never been anything in history like the rapid settlement 
and development of the United States. In 1820 that region I have re- 
ferred to as the North and East had a population of 4,345,000 and in 
the rest of the area now constituting the United States the population 
was 5,355,000, nearly all of which was in the South. In 1930 the 
population of the North and East was in excess of 58,000,000 and 
that of the rest of the country more than 63,000,000. In other words, 
in eleven decades the population of the area now constituting the 
United States was multiplied by more than twelve. This mere popu- 
lation increase alone gives an idea of the manner in which the Ameri- 
can home market expanded, and when there is added to this the cir- 
cumstance that this increase was made in one of the richest undevel- 
oped regions on the globe it will be realized that to say that there has 
been nothing in history like the growth of the American home market 
is to put it mildly. 


It was this market that the North and East provided with manufac- 
tured goods, rapidly developing the industrial machine to do it, and 
bringing in both labor and capital from abroad to keep that machine 
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up to the ever-growing demand. Nearly 38,000,000 immigrants en- 
tered the country between 1820 and 1930, most of whom remained in 
the North and East to provide the factories and mines of that region 
with labor, and even up to the moment of the World War there was 
a net investment of billions of dollars of foreign capital in the United 
States, by far the greater part of it in the North and East. It is sig- 
nificant in this connection that 75.9 per cent of foreign-born persons 
and persons of foreign parentage in the United States in 1930 resided 
in fourteen states which I have here designated as the North and East. 
It was in this region, naturally, that the great advances in technologi- 
cal knowledge and invention were made and applied, thus increasing 
the productivity of its industrial machine to an unprecedented degree, 
and a volume of goods without equal in economic history was poured 
over the country. This region produced 73 per cent of the value added 
by manufacture in the United States in 1929. 


Up to the close of the nineteenth century American manufacturers 
were content with this rapidly expanding home market. Exports of 
finished manufactured goods did not increase faster than the volume 
and value of the total exports. Between the Civil War and 1896, for 
example, finished manufactures constituted between 15 and 16 per 
cent of the total exports, which showed no great increase during that 
time. But since 1896 finished manufactures have constituted an ever- 
growing percentage of an increasing total of exports. For the five 
years from 1896 to 1900, finished manufactures averaged 21.3 per 
cent of the total; they were 24.1 per cent of the total for the period of 
1901-1905; for the period 1906-1910 they were 27.1 per cent of the 
total; and 30.7 per cent of the total for the period of 1911-1915. 
During the period of the World War, when both the volume and 
value of American exports made big gains, the percentage provided by 
finished manufactures made even greater gains, being 39.6 per cent of 
the total for the period of five and a half years from July 1, 1915, to 
December 31, 1920. In the slump immediately following the war, 
finished manufactures fell off more than other export commodities, 
but they constituted 36.3 per cent of the total for the period of 1921- 
1925. In 1926 they were 41.5 per cent of the total, they were 41.6 per 
cent in 1927, they were 44.9 per cent in 1928, and in 1929 they were 49.1 
per cent. Then in 1930, finished manufactures constituted more than half 
of the exports of the United States, being 50.2 per cent of the total. 
The value of the exports of finished manufactures of 1929 was more 
than eighteen times that of the exports of finished manufactures in 
1895, whereas all other exports were multiplied by only three and a 
half during the same period. 
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After 1929 the progress of the depression was marked by a steady 
decline in both the volume and value of exports. The total for 1930 
was more than 26 per cent below that of 1929; 1931 was 39.5 per 
cent below 1930; and 1932 was 33.4 per cent below 1931. American 
exports of 1932 were valued at less than the value of those of any 
year since 1905. The current depression is unique in this respect, and 
is thus set apart from all other depressions of the past. No other de- 
pression was marked by any considerable decline of exports, whereas 
the sharp decline of exports has been the most characteristic feature 
of the current depression. This decrease, of course, has not been con- 
fined to American exports. The decline has been world-wide. It was 
international commerce that started on the toboggan in 1929 and con- 
tinued downward precipitously to a condition of entire prostration. 
And I think it a mistake to imagine that the world can be restored to 
a condition of normal production and employment without a restora- 
tion of world trade. 


However, let it be observed that it was during the period of the 
greatest expansion of American industry and of the greatest prosperity 
that the exports of American manufacturers increased at such a rapid 
rate. This increase must be considered quite as characteristic a feature 
of the expansion as the continued growth of the home market. And 
it is certain that a large percentage of the population constituting the 
consumers of the home market depended directly on the export market 
to absorb surpluses, the disposal of which insured a maintenance of 
their domestic purchasing power. The cotton and tobacco producers 
are in this class as a matter of course, but so are the wheat farmers, 
the corn and hog farmers, and even the dairy farmers. Moreover, the 
workers in many manufacturing industries and in such lines as copper 
mining and the production of petroleum also depended on a foreign 
market for a considerable percentage of their products to maintain 
employment and purchasing power. How is it proposed to restore 
such employment and purchasing power without a restoration of 
American export trade? And in the face of the new position of the 
United States as creditor nation, how can export trade be restored un- 
der a high tariff system ? 


One of the great needs of the world today is the restoration of 
normal trade among nations, and an essential step toward such restora- 
tion of trade is the radical lowering of trade barriers of all kinds The 
people of the leading nations of the world can be moved toward a 
higher material level of living if they can attain to a greater degree 
of international cooperation. And no people would reap greater bene- 
fits from participating or even leading in such cooperation than the 
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people of the United States. This is particularly true of the people 
of the manufacturing regions. How do they expect to find markets 
to absorb the future products of their millions of unemployed unless 
there is such a move toward a higher level of living, both at home and 
abroad? The American frontier is gone; there is no hope of expan- 
sion from that source. The millions of the Southern cotton fields and 
the other millions whose livelihood is bound up with the growing of 
cotton are without hope of such increased purchasing power unless 
international trade is revived. On the other hand, there is no region 
on the face of the earth where there is greater opportunity for the 
creation of new markets for manufactured goods by increasing the 
purchasing power and raising the level of life of the mass of the 
people, white and black, than is presented today in the cotton South. 


Be all this as it may, it is certain that if the policy of economic na- 
tionalism is persisted in by the United States, if the American people 
attempt to adjust themselves to their changed international status by 
adopting policies even more narrowly nationalistic, then the economic 
and social problems of the South will become almost hopeless. This 
is SO true, it seems to me, that no national policy, no matter how bene- 
ficial it may be for even a majority of the people of a country, can be 
squared with any humane conception of civilization, if it has conse- 
quences for one section of that country as inexorably destructive of 
the well-being of the people of that section as the policy of economic 
nationalism must be of the well-being of the people of the South. Not 
only should not the people of any section be expected, in the name 
of the national welfare to sacrifice so much that is essential to 
ordinary decent living, but no nation, calling itself humane and civ- 
ilized, should maintain a policy that requires such sacrifice by even a 
small percentage of its people. If the truth must be told, the South 
already has sacrificed too much in order that this policy might be main- 
tained. It would be idle to say that the time has almost come again 
“to calculate the value of the Union” to the cotton states, because the 
futility of such calculating has been settled once and for all. The 
verdict of Appomattox, as I have said, still stands, and it must con- 
tinue to stand. But at a time when so much is being said about mak- 
ing ‘‘a permanent readjustment of many of our social and economic 
arrangements,” is it too much to expect this great nation to give con- 
sideration to the possibility of righting this ancient wrong? 
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